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ABSTRACT 

Previous studies of measurement of employment and 
unemployment have been conducted, but a similar statistical program 
on lob vacancies could provide a more complete and accurate insioht 
into the condition of the labor market for employers, placement 
aaencies, counselors, and vocational education planners. This study 
tested the feasibility of measuring dob vacancies through three 
quarterly surveys of some h09 employers in the Rochester area in 
196 c . A 99 Percent response hy employers demonstrated their 
willingness to participate in a voluntary statistical roportino 
program. The definition of a lob vacmcy as an unfilled job that an 
employer is actively sending to fill by hirina a person outside his 
organization was found to be operational. Major findinos included! 

(1) Th° total estimate of eight to nine thousand job vacancies 
represented about 3 percent of all jobs in the country, (2) “’’he 
sample size of HOC was adequate to provide reliable estimates of 
vacancies, (7) "he estimated cost of continuing quarterly collection 
of job vacancy data in inf major metropolitan areas o f the u.S. was 
18 million to *R, t million per year. (CM 
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Foreword 



The Conference Board, from its very inception a half-century ago, 
has considered the development of new economic statistics of broad 
public interest to be one of its major research functions. Looking 
beyond the immediate interest of its members, the Board pioneered 
in the development of such valuable series as employment, payrolls, 
length of work-week, wage rates in manufacturing industries, cost- 
of-living indexes, and national income and wealth estimates. To this 
roster, we now add with this report a contribution concerned with 
the measurement of job vacancies. 

This exploratory effort was undertaken to determine the feasibility 
of measuring the demand for labor to complement the wealth of 
material on the supply of manpower. The absence of a national sta- 
tistical program on job vacancies as a counterpart to existing meas- 
ures of unemployment constitutes a serious informational gap. The 
need for these data has become acute as manpower programs, an 
essential weapon in the war against poverty, have come to engage 
an ever-larger fraction of public attention and resources. Filling this 
gap in the existing system of economic intelligence is clearly a public 
service and thus an appropriate project for foundation support. 
Luckily, the Ford Foundation and Dr. Marshall A. Robinson, Di- 
rector of its Program in Economic Development, shared these views, 
and generously funded the research project with a grant of $112,000. 
The Conference Board gratefully acknowledges this timely and 
generous assistance. 

This exploration in the feasibility of measurement took the form 
of three quarterly surveys of a representative sample of some 400 
employers in the rrea of Rochester (N. Y.) in 1965. Their complete 
cooperation is ample testimony to industry's keenly developed sense 
of public responsibility. We also like to believe that this reflects, in 
part, their high evaluation of The Conference Board. In any case, 
it is a pleasure to express publicly our appreciation for their full and 
gracious cooperation. 
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Another source of gratification is the deep interest and constructive 
attitude shown by members of the Advisory Committee throughout 
this study. They too, graciously and helpfully, met all demands placed 
on them. For this our many thanks to all of those listed on the 
following pages. Neither the Advisory Committee nor the Ford Foun- 
dation has any responsibility, of course, for the contents of the report. 

This report is positive in its major finding: It is feasible (and mean- 
ingful) to measure job vacancies on a voluntary basis. The qualifica- 
tion regarding voluntary submission of the date is important. By 
providing the information on this basis employers demonstrate that 
the appropriate data can be obtained without resort ;o compulsory 
registration of job openings with the offices of the U. S. Employ- 
mei t Service. This, some fear, may lead to serious encroachment on 
employers’ freedom to choose their employees. However, as in all 
of the Board’s research, the report presents a full and objective 
statement of procedures and findings so that the reader may reach 
his own conclusions. 

This report was prepared jointly by Dr. John G. Myers and Dr. 
Daniel Creamer of the Special Projects Department, in the Office of 
the Chief Economist under the direction of Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
the Board’s Chief Economist and Senior Vice President. 

H. Brucb Palmer 
President 
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Part I: 



Survey Plan and 
Statistical Findings 



1 . 

Origin of Study and Summary 



^Many of the problems that have claimed the attention of econo- 
mists and statisticians in the first half of the current decade had their 
origin in the persistently high unemployment rate in a period of sus- 
tained business expansion. Measuring job vacancies is one of these. 

As the evidence of a high level of unemployment accumulated, the 
accuracy of the official unemployment figures was challenged. To 
evaluate these criticisms, President Kennedy appointed a committee 
of eminent economists and statisticians not in the government service 
"to appraise employment and unemployment statistics." The com- 
mittee was organized in November, 1961, and one year later sub- 
mitted its report, Measuring Employment and Unemployment 1 (usually 
referred to as the Gordon Committee Report, after its chairman, 
Professor Robert A. Gordon). While the committee unanimously 
concluded that it was "highly impressed by the professional qualifi- 
cation and the scientific integrity and objectivity of those responsible 
for the system of reporting the official data on employment and 
unemployment,” 1 it also detailed ways of improving the information 
on employment and unemployment. 

High on the list of recommendations was further research on the 
feasibility of measuring job vacancies. The committee reached this 
conclusion after noting that: 

"It is doubtful that any suggestion for the improvement of knowledge 
about the nation's labor markets was more frequently voiced to this 
committee than that calling for job vacancy statistics."* * 



1 President's Committee to Appraise Employment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics, Measuring Employment and Unemployment , U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G, 1962. 

* Ibid., p, 3. 

' lbld. t p. 199. 
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Why had the Department of Labor not previously responded to 
this interest in job vacancy statistics? This failure is traceable in part 
to an experience of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) in the mid- 
Fifties. Professor Arthur F. Burns, then Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, urged the BLS to develop a statistical series on 
job vacancies. In response to this urging, the BLS made a survey in 
1956 to determine whether employers maintain records that would 
be adequate for reporting job vacancies. Of the 102 plants surveyed, 
29 had formal records of the number of job vacancies, and another 
54, without formal records, could give an estimate based on personal 
knowledge. Although 80% of the respondents on the first inquiry 
could provide the information, the BLS staff members concluded that 
“it would be impractical to initiate a regular mail collection of sta- 
tistical data on job vacancies. Data resulting from such an attempt 
would certainly not be comparable in quality with that obtained in our 
related statistical programs in the manpower and employment field. 

. . . The principal difficulty s that employers do not keep records of 
vacancies comparable in accuracyor detail withtheir payroll records." 4 

With the benefit of hindsight, the conclusion seems based on in- 
appropriate criteria and therefore unwarranted. A statistical series 
at the outset cannot be expected to meet the quality standards of a 
long-established series. Moreover, it seems to discount the indications 
from previous survey experiences that employers do develop ade- 
quate records once they become aware of the usefulness of the infor- 
mation. 1 At any rate, at the approach of fiscal year 1963-64 the BLS 
was committed only to study foreign experience in the collection and 
use of job vacancy statistics and to analyze the conceptual problems 
in defining a job vacancy. The Department's Bureau of Employment 
Security (BES) had no concrete plans for survey work in this field 
for that year. 

In these circumstances The Conference Board took the view that 
more progress could be made by a direct attempt to measure job 
vacancies in a significant labor market. Accordingly, late in 1963 
the Board submitted an application to the Ford Foundation for sup- 
port of an effort of actual measurement in the labor area of Rochester, 
New York. The Ford Foundation acted favorably on the Board's 
request in the spring of 1964 and the exploratory project was begun 



4 lbld. t p. 279. 

* For discussion of employer records on job vacancies see Chapter 7. 



in the recond half of June, 1964. At that time no other fulLsample 
survey was contemplated. 1 

This solitary position was soon overwhelmed by the mounting 
pressures on and in the Department of Labor for job vacancy data. 
In addition to the persistence of high unemployment there was the 
growing realization that the implementation of a fully articulated 
manpower program was severely handicapped by the lack of job 
vacancy data by occupation. Quite apart from operational needs 
it was expected that a continuing series on job vacancies would help 
to resolve the policy debate between the ‘'expansionists” and the 
“structuralists” — that is, between those who argued that excessive 
unemployment can be eliminated by raising aggregate demand and 
those who argued it is due to structural imbalances which must be 
corrected to reduce unemployment to an acceptable level. 

Presumably, these were some of the major considerations that per- 
suaded the Secretary of Labor in August, 1964, to instruct the appro- 
priate agencies in his Department to make a start in measuring job 
vacancies. The Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics jointly designed a survey and selected 16 labor areas 
for the experimental program. 1 Thus The Conference Board’s sur- 
vey, which appeared to be a solo effort when it was launched, soon 
became one of 17 surveys. This much more solid experimental base 
is, of course, most welcome. 

The potential uses of job vacancy statistics are promising and are 
found in several areas. The uses that should be considered are those 



4 Late in 1963, Professors Robert Ferber and Neil Ford of the University of 
Illinois initialed a pioneering survey in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. Job vacancy 
and related turnover data were collected monthly between October, 1963, and 
May, 1964, from 17 employers. The results have been presented in two articles: 
“The Collection of Job Vacancy Data Within a Labor Turnover Framework,” 
in Employment Policy and the Labor Market , edited by Arthur M. Ross, University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, L*65, pp. 162-190, and “The Time 
Dimension in the Collection of Job Vacancy Data” in The Measurement and 
Interpretation of Job Vacancies, National Bureau of Economic Research, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1966, pp. 447-461. The U. S. Department of 
Labor, in conjunction with affiliated state agencies, conducted two preliminary 
studies in Chicago and Buffalo. The Chicago study is described in an article by 
Elizabeth J. Slotkin, “Problems in the Collection of Data on Job Vacancies: 
Chicago Pilot Study," The Measurement and Interpretation of Job Vacancies , 
pp. 331-347. 

T See statement of Vladimir D. Chavrid in U. S. Congress, Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee, Job Vacancy Statistics, 
Hearings , 89th Congress, Second Session, May 17 and 18, 1966, pp. 59-97. Here- 
after this source will be referred to as Job Vacancy Sta:f sties. Hearings. 
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that would follow from a continuing collection of job vacancy statis- 
tics. A single survey, or one that is repeated only once or twice, can 
do little more than demonstrate whether or not the collection pro- 
gram is feasible. 



A. GUIDES TO NATIONAL POLICY 

A statistical series on job vacancies, together with other economic 
statistics, could provide more complete and accurate insight into the 
condition of the labor market than information now available. As 
mentioned above, there was an extensive debate, in the first part of 
the Sixties, on the fundamental reason for the large extent of unem- 
ployment in the economy. As we have already noted, one school held 
that the basic reason was insufficient aggregate demand, while another 
blamed it on structural bottlenecks. Statistics on job vacancies, to- 
gether with other economic data, promise a resolution of this question 
and similar problems of national policy. 

Structural difficulties in the economy, resulting in regional or occu- 
■ pational imbalances in the labor market, could be detected through 
statistics on job vacancies and unemployment. A large amount of 
unsatisfied demand for labor in one area, shown by many job vacan- 
cies there, accompanied by a large amount of unsatisfied supply of 
labor in another area, shown by heavy unemployment, would indicate 
regional imbalance. Similarly, a large number of job vacancies in one 
occupational group, accompanied by extensive unemployment in an- 
other, would indicate occupational imbalance. 

Should aggregate expenditures be raised to reduce unemployment? 
No single statistic will furnish the correct answer to this difficult ques- 
tion, but a statistical series on the number of job vacancies should 
help by indicating the extent and direction of movement in the degree 
of “tightness” in the labor market. If total vacancies are increasing 
faster than total unemployment, the labor market is tightening; if the 
difference between vacancies and unemployment is decreasing, the 
market is loosening. At some point in a tightening labor market, 
wage rates will rise and inflationary pressures result. Job vacancy 
statistics will permit a far more complete analysis of this process than 
has been possible heretofore, 

A companion measure would indicate the total amount of friction 
in the labor market resulting from structural and other sources, and 
would show whether this total friction is rising or falling. The amount 
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of offsetting between aggregate vacancies and aggregate unemploy- 
ment (or the number of vacancies equaled by the number of unem- 
ployed persons) shows the extent of friction. This aggregate measure 
reflects the several types of imbalance mentioned above, showing the 
magnitude of the problem in the entire economy, as well as whether 
it is increasing or decreasing. 

The planning of a national manpower program, covering voca- 
tional training, retraining, counseling, and assistance for geographic 
transfer, could be aided by statistics on job vacancies. An evaluation 
of the benefits and costs of such a program is essential to efficient 
planning and could be done more expeditiously with the information 
gained from job vacancy statistics, by region and occupation, in con- 
junction with unemployment data. The selection of training pro- 
grams, choosing the occupations and regions in which they should be 
placed, could be helped by knowledge of job vacancies and corre- 
sponding unemployment totals, appropriately classified. 

B. INFORMATION FOR JOB-SEEKERS, EMPLOYERS, 
PLACEMENT AGENCIES, AND COUNSELORS 

The matching of persons and jobs is a complex process that de- 
pends heavily on the information available to all the parties. An 
increase in information, in the form of numbers of vacancies by occu- 
pation and skill requirements, can help to improve the matching 
process. An easily overlooked use of job vacancies is its potential 
use for job-seekers. The information available to the job-seeker is 
often vague, and a clearer picture of the relevant labor market is 
desirable. A job-seeker wants to know where the jobs are located 
and what are the skill and other requirements. Similarly, employers 
may gain by knowledge of the total’unsatisfied demand for a given 
type of worker, particularly in relation to the corresponding supply 
of unemployed. 

Placement agencies may benefit in at least two ways from the col- 
lection of job vacancy statistics. By obtaining more complete knowl- 
edge of the job market, they can perform the direct functions of 
placement more effectively. In addition, if they can obtain additional 
job orders corresponding to the vacancies reported, they can provide 
more alternatives to persons who come to them seeking jobs. 1 Job 



• This possibility has been explored by the Department of Labor in some of 
its job vacancy surveys. 
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vacancy data could also contribute to the development of (a) voca- 
tional guidance and counseling at all educational levels and (b) train- 
ing and retraining programs. 

The uses outlined in this section demand local area statistics— that 
is, reliab'e statistics on numbers of job vacancies by occupational 
and skill requirements for individual labor markets. The effective use 
of job vacancy statistics as guides to national policy also requires 
local area detail in many cases. For example, if a rise in friction in 
the national labor market were found, it would be important to be 
able to determine the reason for the rise. This could only be done by 
examination of detailed local area statistics. The conclusion to be 
drawn is that adequate reliable statistics should be obtaired for each 
important labor market area in the nation. 1 National totals would 
then be obtained by aggregating job vacancies for all the labor mar- 
kets surveyed with some supplementation for small towns and rural 
areas. 

If the availability of job vacancy statistics helps the formulators 
of economic policy, administrators of various manpower programs, 
placement agencies, and individual employers and job-seekers to 
perform their respective tasks more effectively, the collection of these 
statistics on a continuing basis certainly deserves serious considera- 
tion and exploration. Moreover, experience in the past few decades 
with newly developed statistical series suggests that many significant 
but unanticipated uses emerge as the analysts make use of the new 
data. There is a high probability this would aJso happen with job 
vacancy statistics. 



C OUTLINE OF REPORT 

This chapter and the next four together form Part I of the report: 
“Survey Plan and Statistical Findings/’ The remainder of this chapter 
summarizes the principal statistical findings of the three surveys, 
recommendations for future surveys, and conclusions on the feasi- 
bility and desirability of measuring job vacancies. 

Monroe County, New York, was chosen for the N1CB survey. At 



• If a national program of job vacancy data collection is begun, it will be 
highly desirable to develop corresponding local area unemployment data. At the 
present time only estimates of the total number of unemployed are available for 
individual labor markets; the characteristics of the unemployed are known only 
for the entire nation. The development of more detailed statistics on tmploymen * 
by occupation in labor market areas is also highly desirable. 
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(he inception of the study, Monroe County constituted the Rochester 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 1 * The economic characteris- 
tics of this area arc described in Chapter 2. This is followed by a 
chronology and description of the major stages in the survey work 
in Chapter 3, a id in Chapter 4 the principal empirical findings are 
presented, (The detailed survey findings are set down in 16 tables 
in Appendix D.) Part i concludes with a discussion of survey cost, 
local community uses of job vacancy data, the readiness of employers 
to participate in a continuing program, and (he possible use of help- 
wanted advertising and unfilled jobs on file with the public Employ- 
ment Service as substitute measures for b vacancies (Chapter 5). 

Part II— 1 "Some Oeneral Problems ai J Implications of the Roch- 
ester Experience” — comprises Chapters 6 through 8 and is concerned 
with a number of special problems encountered in collecting job 
vacancy statistics. The pr^M-ms discussed include the definition of 
a job vacancy (Chap’*! u); the accuracy of employer response and 
alternative survey techniques (Chapter 7); and the selection of a 
sample and the magnitude of sampling variability (Ciapter 8). 

Just as the Current Population Survey is a means for collecting a 
variety of information in addition to its primary collection of date 
on current employment status, so can the job vacancy schedule be 
used to collect supplemental information. Appendix A describes one 
example of this possibility— the effect of structural and technological 
change on occupations and employment based on data collected from 
Rochester employers along with the job information. The remaining 
appendixes are devoted to the presentation of reporting forms with 
supporting documents (Appendix B); description of the sample design 
(Appendix C); and the detailed statistical tables (Appendix D). 



D. THE ROCHESTER AREA 

As mentioned above, Monroe County, New York, which con' 'ins 
'he city of Rochester, was chosen for the NICB survey. The special 
characteristics or features of the Rochester area are important insofar 
as they affect the generality of the conclusions that may be drawn 
from our study. The question is whether Rochester is sufficiently 
similar to other metropolitan areas to permit a judgment on the 



" The definition of the Rochester Standard Metropolitan Statistical Arta was 
changed in I9f>5, when the three adjoining counties of Wajne, livings ton, and 
Orleans were added. Our study is confined to Monroe County. 
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feasibility of job vacancy surveys. A search for a “typical” or “aver- 
age” area is of course fruitless. Further, the structure of the labor 
market and specific vacancy data that may be collected are not perti- 
nent to the question; only the conclusions on survey feasibility are. 

The county is heavily industrialized and urbanized. Manufacturing 
of durable goods— particularly in the “photographic, optical, and 
instruments” industry— is especially important, and skilled workers 
represent a large fraction of employed workers. The a r ea may be 
further characterized as very prosperous, with low unemployment 
and high average income and educational attainment. A detailed 
comparison of the characteristics of Rochester with those of other 
metropolitan areas in New York State does not, however, reveal 
any sharp contrasts. 

The proportion of nonwhites in the population is reasonably typ- 
ical of the slate. The proportion of foreign-born in the population is 
rather high but is the result, in large part, of migration during a 
period many years removed. The changes that have taken place in 
national employment since August, 1965 have made the current level 
of prosperity in many labor areas approximate the level in Rochester 
in 1965. 

One special characteristic worthy of mention is the presence of a 
highly developed and effective employers' organization in the area, 
the Industrial Management Council of Rochester, which aids in 
placement and other aspects of employment. 

E. HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

A series of preliminary interviews were obtained with 2? firms 
during September and October, 1964. We obtained detailed informa- 
tion on hiring practices, record keeping, and characteristics of job 
vacancies from the cooperating employers. 11 The conclusions draw n 
from the interviews guided our approach to later survey work. Our 
final questionnaire form and interview technique were tested by visit- 
ing a sample of employers in January, 1965. This pretest was supple- 
mented by a quality check on the accuracy of the data obtained. The 
quality check, conducted immediately after the pretest with 14 of 
the 40 employers, involved careful questioning to determine the ac- 
curacy of the vacancy information. 

" The preliminary interview* are summarized in an ankle "Conceptual and 
Measurement Problem* in lob Vacancies: A Progress Report on the NtCB 
Study," r Ike Mtatxrrmtni and Iniftptriarkm of Jci> I dftwrlri. pp. 405-445. 



Three full-sample surveys of about 400 employers followed. Gen- 
erally, the same employers were interviewed in each survey. The 
surveys collected information as of February 12, May 14, and August 
13, 1965. Almost all data were collected by personal visits to the 
employers* offices and all interviews were completed in the two weeks 
following the reference dale. The following points summarize some 
of the findings of our study: 

(1) The definition of a job vacancy used— an unfilled job that an 
employer is actively seeking to fill by hiring a person outside his 
organization— is operational, is understood by employers, and elicits 
reasonably accurate response. 

(2) In our quality check, some variation in the characteristics of 
job vacancies was found, but in no case was there a change in the 
number of persons sought. As we reinterviewed the same employers 
in our three large surveys, we had occasion to verify the accuracy of 
reports in the previous surveys; the accuracy of the information ob- 
tained is quite high, according to this measure. 

(3) The Rochester employers clearly demonstrated their willing- 
ness to respond to a voluntary statistical reporting program on job 
vacancies. The response rate was 99^. This conclusion may depend 
upon the collecting agency and may also reflect the fact that Roch- 
ester is a tight labor market. 

(4) The estimated total number of job vacancies in the three sur- 
veys ranged from just under 8,000 to nearly 9,000, representing about 
3% of all jobs in the county, filled and unfilled. 

(5) A sample of 400 employers, selected by predetermined ratios 
from different employment size classes, is adequate to provide reliable 
estimates of the total number of vacancies. 

(6) The vacancy rale, or proportion of jobs unfilled on the survey 
date, did not differ greatly between firms of different size. 

(7) The translation of occupational titles supplied by employers 
into the standardized classifications of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles" is practicable. 

(8) Thirty-six per cent to of all vacancies, depending upon 
the survey month, were open to those without high school diplomas. 

(9) From \4% to of total vacancies were available only to 
persons who were college graduates. (The rather wide range results 
from seasonal variation in vacancies for school teachers.) 

11 U. S. tn>f4o)tnent Service, Dkrbnonr of Occ*futio**l Titkt. VoE 1, Defi- 
nition o Titles, tod VoE II, Occwpational Classification and Kvdustrj Indes, 
Second Edition, 1949. 
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(10) About one half of the vacancies required no related work 
experience of the prospective employees. A large proportion of these, 
however, required the completion of 3t least 12 years of schooling. 
Similarly, a large proportion of the openings with comparatively low 
educational requirements required some related work experience. 

(11) From 16% to 22% of all vacancies required neither high 
school graduation nor related work experience. But a large propor- 
tion (56% to 75%) of these were in unskilled and service occupations. 

(12) Of those vacancies reported as of mid-August 1965, 27% had 
been open at least since mid-May— that is three months or more- 
end 12% had been open at least since mid-February— or six months 
or more. This is one possible measure of the importance of hard- 
to-fill jobs. 



F. ESTIMATED COSTS AND BENEFITS 

From our experience in the Rochester area, we have estimated the 
cost of a continuing quarterly job vacancy survey in the 146 major 
metropolitan areas of the United States with a labor force of at least 
50,000 persons." The estimates assume that the survey has passed 
the initial stage of organization, planning, and training of personnel. 
For a mail survey we estimate an annual cost of S7.I million; for an 
interview survey, $9.5 million. We believe that it will always be neces- 
sary to visit some employers personally in order to obtain accurate 
data, An approximate estimate for the continuing collection of accu- 
rate data is thus $8 million to $8.5 million per year. 

The uses of job vacancy statistics, as guides to national policy and 
to provide information to participants in hiring and counseling, have 
already been described above. The potential benefits of local use are 
less well publicized than benefits at the national level; these include 
aid in placement and manpower planning (both by community or- 
ganizations and employers), and a general increase in the information 
available on the state of the local labor market. In an attempt to learn 
some of the dimensions of local uses, we asked all employers respond- 
ing in our surveys, as well as about 60 schools and other community 
organizations in Rochester, about (a) the value of our surveys at the 
local level and (b) the specific uses to which the data might be pul. 

Slightly less than one fifth of all employers (but nearly one third 

" Some supplementation will be necessary. ,0 arrive at a national total, foe 
jobs in small towns and rural areas located outside the 146 major metropolitan 
areas. The cost of this supplementation is not included in our estimates. 
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of those employing 250 or more) stated that job vacancy data would 
be of direct use in their own operations. As many as 72%, however, 
believe that such data would be valuable to community organizations. 
That is, while the information was of direct use to a modest minority 
of employers, most thought that training, guidance, and other labor 
market functions could be accomplished more effectively with the aid 
of job vacancy data than without. The community organizations, 
including schools, concerned with manpower planning and training 
stated emphatically that job vacancy data were useful in carrying out 
some of their progiam objectives. As a result of this interest, the 
Industrial Management Council of Rochester plans to carry on a 
continuing survey of job vacancies among its member firms, and to 
make the survey results available for community use. 



G. FEASIBILITY OF A CONTINUING SURVEY 

The principal conclusion of this report is that accurate data on Job 
vacancies can be obtained from sample surveys of employers. This is 
the consensus of the staff, both interviewers and analysts, concerned 
with the NICB surveys. The costs of data collection, mentioned in 
the preceding section, do not seem exorbitant compared with the pos* 
siblc benefits that may be derived— particularly in comparison with 
other data collection programs on the current status of the labor force. 

Another dimension of feasibility is the willingness of employers to 
cooperate in a continuing data collection program. We have asked 
employers in the Rochester area about their willingness to furnish 
such data, quarterly, on a long-term basis. Of those responding to 
the question, 62%, replied "yes"; these employers accounted for 85%, 
of the total employment of companies responding to the question. 
As noted earlier, the willingness to participate in a job vacancy survey 
may depend on the collecting agency and on the tightness of the 
labor market." 

Large employers are more interested in job vacancy data than are 
small employers, as evidenced by attention paid to published reports 
and willingness to cooperate in the collection of the data. The view 
is more common among large employers than among small employers 
that the data are valuable either to them directly or to the community. 



" The decision of the Industrial Management Council to conduct a continuing 
surety is noteworthy in this connection. 



Almost all of those who were willing to cooperate indicated that they 
would reply by mail although this often lakes more of an employer’s 
time than docs a personal interview. 

In summary, a nationwide data collection program appears to be 
a feasible operation. The costs seem to be within acceptable limits, 
and the benefits— in terms of supporting placement activities, a vari- 
ety of manpower programs, and formulation of economic policy- 
are at least commensurate with the estimated cost. Moreover, there 
seems to be no adequate substitute for job vacancy statistics, to judge 
by our limited analysis of two sets of statistics considered by some 
as possible proxies. 

One set is an index of help-wanted advertising in newspapers, a 
continuing scries now compiled by the NICB for 52 cities, including 
Rochester. This series is based on a count of the number of advertise- 
ments appearing in particular newspapers. 

The Conference Board has a help-wanted index for 12 of the 16 
cities suneyed by the Department of Labor for job vacancies. For 
these 12 cities we compared the per cent change in job vacancies 
between survey rounds with the per cent change in the help-wanted 
index for the same period. The help-wanted index rose in all 12 cities, 
yet job vacancies declined in 4 cities. Further, the difference between 
the per cent change in the help-wanted index and the per cent change 
in job vacancies was substantia] in 9 cities (positive in 7 and nega- 
tive in 2). 11 Thus in only three, or one fourth of the 12 cities, would 
the relative change in the help-wanted index have approximated that 
of job vacancies. And even in these three cities the index could not 
provide the number of job vacancies unless there were repeated job 
vacancy surveys to establish bench mark numbers. 

In Rochester, one would not expect a close relationship between 
the help-wanted index and job vacancies because the larger employ- 
ers, mostly engaged in manufacturing, are affiliated with the Indus- 
trial Management Council, which requests its members not to adver- 
tise for employees in the Rochester newspapers. Accordingly, we 
tested the Rochester help-wanted index as a predictor for job vacan- 
cies in the nonmanufacturing sector for two periods— mid-February 
to mid-May, and mid-May to mid-August. In the first period the 
index projected a 507^ increase; the actual movement was a de- 
crease of 7.67c in job vacancies. In the second period the index was 
within acceptable range of the target— a projected decrease of I0.87J , 

11 We are cormdering a difference of 10 percentage poinis or more between 
the t*o measures to be substantial 
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compared with an actual decrease of 12.3%. A 50% record of success 
in this matter is not acceptable. Moreover, should the index ever 
prove to be an adequate predictor of the number of vacancies, essen- 
tial information on occupations would still be lacking. 

The second measure has the important advantage of providing 
occupational detail. It consists of the number of openings contained 
in job orders on file with the public Employment Service on a given 
date. By means of a special tabulation provided by the Employment 
Service (ES) in Monroe County, the number of unfilled openings in 
the ES job orders 11 and the number of job vacancies as of mid-May 
and mid-August were compared. On the first date, unfilled jobs in 
ES orders amounted to 56% of estimated job vacancies; on the 
second date, they amounted to only 37%. The comparable fraction 
for 14 of the areas surveyed by the Department of Labor was one 
third. As to occupational composition, the record is no better. In 
the Rochester area, there were substantial differences in the occupa- 
tional composition of unfilled openings in ES job orders and job 
vacancies, even at the level of broad occupational classifications. 

Thus, the conclusion seems warranted that if job vacancy data are 
worth having, they must be obtained by sample survey of employers. 



H. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE SURVEYS 

Our recommendations may be summarized under three headings: 
the definition of a job vacancy and type of data to be collected; data 
collection techniques; and sample design and processing of data. 

Type of Data to Be Collected 
We recommend collection of data on vacancies with future starting 
dates, for which persons are sought on the survey date. These data 
are valuable in their own right for the added dimension they give to 
the demand for labor; they are also very useful in obtaining accurate 
information on vacancies for current starting dates. We suggest that 
layoffs be omi,ted from data collected in vacancy surveys— for the 
present time at least or until additional experimental work is done on 
this aspect of the labor market. ReasonaMy adequate data on layoffs, 
as well as on persons hired to begin work on future dates, can be 



" A job order, in ES terminology, if « request for a specified number of persons 
(one or more) for jobs with the stme requirements. The number of job orders, 
therefore, is usually less than the number of persons sought 
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obtained from the Current Population Survey and utilized in con* 
junction with vacancy information for special purposes. In addition, 
we urge that additional information be collected on search by em* 
ployed persons, both for the direct usefulness of such data and to 
provide meaningful comparisons with vacancy information. 

Method of Collection 

We urge that data be collected initially by personal interview. 
Subsequently the change to mail questionnaire can be made for most 
employers. Our experience suggests that some employers will always 
require personal interview for accurate information; this observation 
applies to a few large firms and to most very small firms. 

The training of interviewers and coordination of data collection 
leads to the suggestion that, in the beginning, small samples be col* 
lected in individual labor market areas, and then expanded later. In 
this way a relatively small staff of interv iewers can expand the sample 
as the change is made to a mail questionnaire. A major effort is 
desirable to obtain an up-to-date list from which to draw the sample. 
1 1 is very desirable to obtain as complete a list as possible, particularly 
for new firms just entering the labor market, and also to construct a 
list which incorporates the appropriate definition of the firm, allowing 
for subsidiaries, multiplant firms, and similar problems. 

Sample Design 

An approximation to optimum sample design seems highly desir- 
able. The cost per vacancy obtained and the variability of vacancies 
differ greatly among firms of different size and also from industry to 
industry. We therefore suggest that several strata be used in the design 
of an efficient sample, by size of employer and industry division. It 
seems desirable to vary the industry sampling ratios to allow for 
seasonal and other intertemporal variability in job vacancies. An 
"optimum sampling" design may dictate very small sampling ratios 
for small employers; but these should be avoided because use of 
fine categories of classification of job v acancies can produce erratic 
results if large blow -up factors are applied to the individual reports 
of small employers. 

finally, we recommend careful attention to computing and ana- 
lyzing the variability of job vacancy data. Measures of the sampling 
variation should be computed directly from the sample for use in 
evaluating the accuracy of sample estimates and also for use in 
sample design. 
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2 . 

Rochester: Its Economic Profile in the 
Mid-Sixties 

How much we can generalize from (he survey results and expe- 
rience in the Rochester area depends in part on the characteristics of 
the population, on the industrial and occupational composition of 
the area economy, its degree of prosperity, and institutional arrange- 
ments. The more Rochester appears to deviate from the norms for 
a city of its size, the less broadly ar:d firmly one can generalize from 
the survey findings. This chapter will describe socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of the area. It will also appraise the effect of any atypical 
attributes on the conclusions about survey feasibility. 

A. POPULATION! SIZE, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 

According to the Census of Population, I960 .' 586,387 persons 
lived in Monroe County, New York, which we shall call the “Roches- 
ter area.” Somewhat more than half (54^) of that number resided in 
the city of Rochester; the remainder, amounting to 268.000 persons, 
lived in the suburban towns, villages, and countryside of Monroe 
County. Between 1950 and I960 the Census Bureau reports a popu- 
lation loss of 4^ for the city of Rochester and a gain of nearly 73% 
for the remainder of the county. For the entire county the gain 
amounted to 20% The Monroe County Planning Council projects a 
continuation of these trends for the decade of the Sixties.' Their 
projection for 1970 calls for a population of 308.150 in the city of 
Rochester, a ten-year decline of 3%, and for a growth rate of 48% 

* U. S. Ceram Bureau. I960 Crnmt of Popmktkm, Vol. I, Characieristks of 
ihe Population, P»rt $4, New Vork. 196$. 

* Monroe County Ptannifi# Council. Economic Srmfy. Rochester- \f con* 
Ccrnntj- SteircpoHtan Afro, l9SO-f9SO, March, 196$, Table II*!. 
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for the rest of the county. If these projections prove to be accurate, 
only 44% of the county’s population would be making their homes in 
the city of Rochester, thus reversing the population position of the 
central city over the decade. 

These projections were completed before the results of the special 
population census of April I, 1964 were available. 1 Thus a partial 
check on the accuracy of the projections is possible. The population 
count for the city of Rochester was 305,849 in April, 1964— a 4.0% 
decline in e four-year interval, and about 2,300 lower than the 
projected fig, r r 1970 1 Ty April, 1964, the population of Monroe 
County, exdudin RocK r, amounted to 319,279, a four-year gain 
of 19.2%. The increase for i he entire county was 6.6%. 

The figures suggest that the projected gain for the 1960-1970 dec- 
ade for Monroe County may be too high and that the population 
loss in the central city may be too low. At any rate, by April, 1964, 
less than half (48.9%) of the county’s population resided in the 
city of Rochester. 

Some Social Characteristics 

For understanding of some aspects of current laoor market condi- 
tions, certain characteristics of the population are relevant. Again, 
it is the I960 Census of Population that provides the most recent 
reading, with one exception. 

As of 1960, one tenth of the Rochester area population was foreign- 
born— the highest of alt the upstate metropolitan areas (Table 2.1).* * 
About two thirds of the foreign-born came from four countries, 
ranked in descending order of importance: Italy, Canada, Oermany, 
and Great Britain.* The foreign-born, it should be noted, are relatively 
older, as a group, than the native population. In I960 their median 
age was about 58 years, compared with a median age of about 30 
years for the native white population. As one would expect, the 
foreign-born white population has been declining in the postwar 
period— from 62,041 in 1950 to 57,859 in I960. 



1 See. I’. S. Census Bureau, Special Ccnttn of Mooroe Co-jntr. S'nr 
Af-tU 1, 1964. Series P-2?. No. 1376. Suitland. Mir.Urtd. October 13, 1964. The 
lest figure for Ihe city of Rochester is a corrected figure. 

• The projections seem to imply the resets*! in the population of the centra! 
city woukt not occur until the decade I970-I980. 

* All tables rtferred to art found in the appendix to this chapter. 

» I960 Ccnt*t of Vo!. I. Part 34, Table 99. 
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The other ethnic group in the Rochester area which warrants 
special mention— nonw hite, the vast majority of whom are Negro — 
has been growing, absolutely and relatively. Fn 1950 they numbered 
8,247, or 1.7% of the population; in 1960, 25,067 or 4.3%; and in 
1964, 33,492 or 5.4%. Although as many as 95% of all nonwhites in 
Monroe County resided in the city of Rochester in 1950, the con- 
centration percentage had advanced ten years later to 97% and re- 
mained unchanged in 1964. The percentage of nonwhites in the 
Rochester area in I960 was significantly lower than the percentage 
for Buffalo but well above the percentage for the other upstate metro- 
politan areas (Table 2.2). 

A tripling of Negro (nonwhite) population in ten years implies a 
large in-migration. The latter may be estimated by adding the natural 
increase in the nonwhite population between 1950 and I960 to the 
1950 Census figure for nonwhites and then subtracting this total 
from the I960 Census figure for nonwhites. The difference represents 
net migration— in-migration if it is positive, and out-migration if it 
is negative. On this basis the net in-migration of nonwhites amounted 
to 10,445, or about two thirds of the decadal increase in the nonwhite 
population.' 

The figures from the Special Population Census on April I, 1964, 
show that these postwar trends— high rate of growth in the Negro 
population, dc facto residential segregation, large proportion of 
recent arrivals with the attendant difficulties of quickly satisfying en- 
hanced aspirations— have continued in the Sixties. 

With respect to the total population of Monroe County, however, 
recent migrants accounted for less than 10% of the I960 population 
five years and over, the second lowest percentage of all the metro- 
politan areas in New York State. 

In the matter of education, the population of the Rochester area 
would be rated as better educated than those in other SMS.Vs in 
the state by the usual statistical measures from the census enumera- 
tion. According to these measures the Rochester area population has 
the highest percentage in school for the 14-17 age group, and ranks 
next to the highest in median school years completed and per cent 
completing four years of high school (Table 2.1). 

The only other demographic consideration that needs to be men- 
tioned at this point is the labor force participation rate, i.e., the per 

' For the relevant statistics for this computation see Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Commtmiiy Rtnrnrf Program, Economic and Population 
Studies, Vol I, Rochester, New York, I 96 .V 
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cent of the population aged 14 years and over in the labor force. 
These statistics, not standardized for age, show that the participation 
rate in the Rochester area was among the highest in the stale, both 
for men and women and for whiles and nonwhites (Table 2.3). 

Perhaps even more relevant to our discussion is the unemployment 
rate. For the Rochester area, the unemployment rate of the male 
labor force— used as an index of inter-area unemployment equaled 
3.9% of the labor force in April, 1960. The only area in the slate with 
a lower rale was Binghamton with 3.8%. In the neighboring areas 
of Buffalo and Syracuse the rales were 6.3 and 5.3, respectively 
(Table 2.3). 

Thus the population of the Rochester area had a relatively high 
level of educational attainment, a comparatively high percentage 
committed to economic activity, and a low rate of unemployment. 
All of this is consistent with the arta's having the highest median 
family income in the slate in 1959. 



8. INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 

The employment estimates prepared monthly by the Division of 
Fmploymenl of the New York Slate Department of Labor reveal the 
broad industry slrucluie of the Rochester area. The most recent 
datum available at the time of w riting is an average of 12 monthly 
readings for 1964. Since our interest is focused on metropolitan 
areas, agriculture, loreslry, and fisheries are excluded. 

Rochester’s industry structure is distinguished by its relatively 
large concentration on manufacturing industries, particularly those 
producing durable goods. This was offset by less-th an -average use of 
manpower in government and transportation and public utilities. 

Manufacturing was the single most important industry sector not 
only in Rochester but also in the other major metropolitan areas in 
the state (Table 2.4). In Rochester, however, its relative importance 
is unusually high— manufacturing industries provided 46% of all 
nonagricultural employment. The average percentage for the five 
upstate areas was 37.5%, and for New York City, 25%. Even more 
exceptional was the concentration on the durable goods industries— 
three fourths of all manufacturing employment in Rochester, com- 
pared with two thirds in four upstate areas, one half in the Albany- 
Schcnectady-Troy area, and one third in New Y'ork City. 

The postwar changes in Rochester’s industrial structure are sug- 
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gested by the changes between 1950 and 1960 in the industrial at- 
tachments of employed persons as reported in each of these two 
Censuses of Population. Employment in the area increased 14% over 
the decade. In Table 2.5, all industries distinguished in the Census of 
Population are classified into three categories: those that expanded 
employment by 14% or more; those that expanded by less than the 
average; and those that employed fewer employees on April 1, 1960, 
than on April 1, 1950.® As in most metropolitan areas, the fastest- 
growing industries were the services, whether catering to business or 
to households. Among the latter this was particularly true of medical 
and health services, educational services (both public and private), 
and other professional services. Financial services and communica- 
tion industries were also typically undergoing rapid expansion in 
most areas. 

While manufacturing as a group showed a less-than-average growth 
of 10%, this was an exceptionally good performance for an area 
located in the old manufacturing belt. Better-than-average growth 
occurred in the three durable goods industries — machinery, except 
electrical; electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies; and motor 
vehicles, equipment, and parts— and two nondurable industries — 
food and kindred products; and printing, publishing and allied 
products. 

Those industries in the Rochester area with shrinking employment 
opportunities were representative of declining industries elsewhere. 
This has been the character of the extractive industries, primary 
metals, rail and water transportation, and those branches of retail 
trade formerly dominated by the small proprietor and now by the 
supermarkets. The latter example prompts the caution that declining 
employment is not necessarily identified with declining activity. In 
some industries it may mean that the rate of increase in man-hour 
productivity far outstripped the growth rate in its output. 

The exceptionally large share of manufacturing activity in the 
economy of the Rochester area justifies a closer examination, partic- 
ularly since the preliminary results of the 1963 Census of Manu- 
factures are now available. Not only is the manufacturing share un- 
usually large, but also it is the only metropolitan area in New York 
State to show a gain in manufacturing employment between 1958 (a 
year marked by a recession) and 1963 (Table 2.6). There was a further 



1 It should be noted that employed persons classified as "industry not reported” 
numbered 9,442 (4.1% of all employment) in I960 and 2,636 (1.3%) in 1950. 
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increase of 3.3% in 1964, and this expansionary trend has continued 
into 1965, according to estimates of the Division of Employment of 
the New York State Department of Labor.* 

All areas reported a c>ain ir* terms of value added. Only a small part 
of this ^*' T erence between the movement of employment and value 
added can be explained by higher prices in 1963 than in 1958. The 
implicit deflator index for GNP in manufacturing was 100 in 1958 
and 102.9 in 1963. 10 Much the larger part of the difference, however, 
reflects the substantial gains in man-hour productivity. Even so, it is 
worth noting that the percentage increase in value added in the 
Rochester area — 52% — greats exceeded the comparable percentages 
for the other areas. 

Instruments and related products, which includes photographic 
and optical production, clearly is the dominant industry in the area 
(Table 2.7). About one third of all manufacturing employment in 
both 1958 and 1963 was provided by this industry group. At the two- 
digit level of classification three other groups employed as many as 
, 10,000 persons each: machinery, except electrical; electrical machin- 

ery; and food and kindred products. These four accounted for nearly 
| two thirds of manufacturing jobs in 1963. 

It was noted earlier that the durable goods industries employed 
j about twice the number employed in the nondurable goods indus- 

| tries. In 1958, the former gave employment to 62.7% of the manu- 

facturing total, excluding administrative and auxiliary employees, 
and five years later to 65%, The expansion in employment among the 
durable goods group was rather general; five of the seven groups 
j (two-digit classifications) employed more in 1963 than in 1958, 

Among the nondurable goods industries only one of six (chemicals 
and allied products) expanded employment. As in manufacturing 
generally throughout the nation, the rate of employment gain was 
highest for those employed in administrative and auxiliary support- 
ing functions — in the Rochester area a gain of 50%. 

Perhaps a more helpful insight into the character of manufacturing 
industries in the Rochester area is afforded by an industry classifi- 
cation that groups industries (four-digit classifications) by dominant 
locational factor. This approach distinguishes eight dominant loca- 
tional factors: 



• For the first 9 months of 1965 employment averaged 258.1 thousand com- 
pared with 245.3 for the same months of 1964, a gain of 5.2%. 

10 Survey of Current Business , August, 1965, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C, 1965, Tables 15 and 16. 
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(1) Inertia 

TRANSPORT COSTS: 

(2) Local or regional markets — consumer goods 

(3) Local or regional markets— producer goods 

(4) National markets— raw material oriented 

(5) National markets— other 

LABOR SUPPLY AND COST: 

(6) Skilled labor 

(7) Unskilled labor 

(8) External economies 

(9) Unclassified 

Only the first eight have analytical significance. The ninth is merely 
a catchall for those industries whose dominant locational factor was 
not determined. We shall assume the designations are self-explana- 
tory, for a full explanation would lead vs far afield. 11 

The following classification shows the relative distribution of 
manufacturing employment in 1958 according to industries classified 



Per Cent Distribution of Monufocturing Employment (1958), by 
Dominant Locational Factor in Selected Geographic Areas 



Oominont locational 
foctot 


Rochester 

Area 


Employment In 

Upper Middle 
Atlantic Region 


Continental 
U. S. 


1 . Imrlfo 

Transport coitsr 

2. loco! or regional market* 


2.2% 


12.3% 


12,3% 


— consumer good* 

3. local or regional market! 


B7 


7.0 


8.1 


— producer goodi 

4. National markets 


2.3 


6.3 


67 


— row material oriented . . . . . 

5. National markets 


1.4 


1G.4 


16.2 


— other 

Labor supply & cost* 


11.3 


14.5 


19.1 


6. Skilled labor 


48.5 


5.8 


4.2 


7. Unskilled labor 


0.9 


2.1 


4.6 


8. External economies 


14.8 


26.8 


16.2 


9. Unclassified 


9.9 


14.8 


12.6 


All factors 


... too 


100 


too 



5>p#<W tobutotiw* pf epored for NIC0 by lndw»try DMvtav &v»f*av at the Census from 1950 Cenivi 
of Mam/focfuni. 



11 Those interested in definitions will find an excellent discussion in Robert M. 
Lichtenberg, “Locational Pulls on Manufacturing; 1 Chapter II of One-Tenth of 
a Nation — Notional Forces in the Economic Growth of the New York Region, 
Harvard Universty Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960. 
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by dominant locational factor for the Rochester area, the Upper 
Middle Atlantic Region (Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania), and Continental United States. From these percentages it is 
clear that manufacturers whose location is dominated by the avail- 
ability of a skilled labor supply have figured much more importantly 
in the Rochester area (nearly one half) than in its region or in the 
nation. Substantially underrepresented in the Rochester area are 
industries dependent on external economies and those serving 
national markets that are sensitive to transport costs. Virtually non- 
existent are those pulled to the supply of relatively cheap semi- 
and unskilled labor. 

The locational pull of a skilled labor supply does not depend on 
the existence of geographic wage rate differentials but rather on the 
existence of an adequate supply of skilled personnel. Actually there 
is little geographic variation in the wage rates of the skilled. 

It does not necessarily follow, however— as the data in the follow- 
ing section show— that in Rochester skilled workers are numerically 
a larger share of the labor force than they are in the other metro- 
politan areas in the state. 



C. OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The most recent data on employment by occupation refer to April, 
1960, as reported in the I960 Census of Population. Since occupational 
structure changes slowly, the use of a 1960 reading probably entails 
little disadvantage. 

The data for the major metropolitan areas in New York State 
suggest that the absolute range of the distributions for a given broad 
occupational classification is narrow, and that the distribution for 
Rochester does not appear to be exceptional (Table 2.8). The em- 
ployed population of the Rochester area worked in about equal 
numbers in white-collar and in manual and service jobs. Among the 
white-collar jobs, clerical and kindred and sales represented one 
fourth of all jobs, and professional, technical, managers, and pro- 
prietors’ jobs slightly more than one fifth. 

The craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers, which we take to 
be the skilled workers, accounted for one third of manual and service 
jobs and 16% of all jobs. About 12% of all jobs may be classed as un- 
skilled. 

To provide a fairly precise notion of postwar changes in Rochester's 
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occupational structure, Table 2.9 lists all detailed occupations that 
either expanded or declined by a minimum of 400 between April I, 
1950, and April 1, 1960. The list of expanding and contracting occu- 
pations contains no surprises, but the size of some of the changes, 
both absolute and relative, might not have been anticipated. For 
example, the professional and technical occupations increased by 
nearly 1 1,000, with almost one half of the gain occurring in engineer- 
ing and teaching professionals. The decadal gain for the entire group 
amounted to one third of all jobs in this group in April, 1960. 

The changing organizational structure of business is reflected in 
the loss of 3,400 proprietors, mostly in retail trade, and a gain of 
2,145 jobs as salaried managers and officers. It is also clear that 
Rochester has not escaped the explosions of paperwork and babies. 
One fifth of the jobs in clerical and kindred occupations in I960 did 
not exist 10 years earlier. Nearly one third of this increase, over 
2,500 jobs, was found among stenographers, typists and secretaries. 
Among private household worker, baby-sitting was the only expand- 
ing occupation, an increase of better than 1,000 jobs. 

Blue-collar jobs present a different aspect. The more skilled occu- 
pations (craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers) did scarceiy 
better than hold their own over the decade with a gain of 350 jobs. 
Substantial increases in the number of foremen (particularly in manu- 
facturing) and of mechanics and repairmen, not elsewhere classified, 
were offset by job losses among carpenters, machinists, painters, and 
tailors. Among the semiskilled occupations, represented by operatives 
and kindred workers, the shrinkage in jobs amounted to 2,518, with 
the losses distributed over a large number of particular occupations. 
Jobs for laborers (mostly unskilled) also declined. While the absolute 
number of jobs that disappeared, about 600, was less than the loss of 
semiskilled jobs, the relative loss was considerably larger, 9% and 
5%, respectively, based on the number of jobs in 1960. 

The increased importance of women employees in the economy of 
the Rochester area is shown by the greatei expansion of women at 
work — a net change of 16,000 jobs over the decade, compared with 
13,000 for the men. The gain in men’s jobs represented less than 10% 
of the number of employed in April, 1960, while the gain in women’s 
accounted for 20% of the wor. en employed on the same date. 

The postwar changes in the occupational structure of Rochester’s 
manufactures can be shown only in terms of broad occupational 
groups and only by reference to the Censuses of Population for 1950 
and 1960 (Table 2.10). With respect to the men, whose number in- 
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creased by one eighth, there were striking changes in three of the 
eight occupational groups. Professional and technical workers oc- 
cupied 10.5% of all manufacturing jobs held by men in 1950, and as 
much as 15.6% 10 years later. The other substantial increase oc- 
curred in sales workers— from 3.2% to 5%, with the absolute gain 
amounting to 1,500. These relative gains were offset by a large 
relative decline, from 37% to 32% for operatives. This change en- 
tailed a moderate absolute loss of 700 operatives’ jobs. Among the 
skilled workers (craftsmen and foremen) there was a modest absolute 
gain of 650 jobs, which was not sufficient to prevent a modest relative 
decline. The changes in the unskilled were small declines but these 
may not be statistically significant in view of the large increase in the 
number of occupations not reported. 

The role of women in Rochester’s manufacturing diminished 
slightly during this decade, from 30.5% in 1950 to 29% in 1960. This 
trend was opposite to that for their role in the entire economy of the 
Rochester area, as we have noted above. Among manufacturing jobs 
held by women the clerical jobs grew in importance from 30% to 
34%, while, as in the case of jobs by men, there was an absolute and 
relative loss in the number of operatives’ jobs filled by women. 

These broad occupational shifts in the Rochester area during the 
Fifties largely mirror the changes that occurred nationally. While 
there are no firm data on employment by occupation since 1960, there 
is a high probability that these trends have persisted into the Sixties, 
but perhaps at a diminished rate. If this is the case, one would expect 
that in 1965, job vacancies for professional and technical personnel, 
clerical and kindred workers, and sales workers would be dispropor- 
tionately large compared with their veight in the labor force, at least 
to the extent that vacancy statistics reflect trend changes. Under this 
assumption, one would also expect vacancies for women employees 
generally to exceed their share in the labor force, but not in manu- 
facturing industries. 1 * 

D. RECENT TRENDS IN LABOR MARKET CONDITIONS 

A necessary background consideration for the interpretation and 
assessment of our survey results is knowledge of the pressures on the 
Rochester labor market in 1965 and the few years before. For this 
there are considerable data of reasonably good quality, some cf which 

11 See Chapter 4, section A on the extent to which these expectations were 
fulfilled. 
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are summarized in the following tabulation. The data relate to 
Monroe County. 

Per Cent Change from Preceding Year 

Index of Civilian 

Nonogricultural Hetp warned Labor Number 

Employment Adverliiinj Force Unemployed 



196) +1.1% — 12.7% +1.3% + 7.2% 

1962 +3.2 +16.7 +2.3 —20.2 

1963 +1.7 + 1.8 +1.6 0 

196-I +3.7 +23.7 +3.0 —20.5 

1965 +3.3 +26.2 +3.0 — 9.1 



Sourceu Various Issues of the New York Stole Department of Labor, Employment JP tvitw, and special esti- 
mates prepared by ft» Research and Stotistlci Office, Division of Employment for Cols. 1, 3 & 4; 
NICB foe Cd. 2. 

The relative changes in the first two columns may be read as 
changes in the demand for labor, the first measuring satisfied demand 
and the second unsatisfied demand. 11 The third column represents 
changes in the supply of labor in a given year while the last column 
measures the unsatisfied portion of the labor supply. 

The picture revealed by these figures seems clear. In the past five 
years Rochester employers have steadily increased their demand for 
labor, and in the past two years, 1964 and 1965, the increases have 
been highest. This is true of the satisfied demand (employment) as 
well as the unsatisfied demand (help-wanted advertising index). 
Parallel with the expansion of demand was the expansion of the 
civilian labor force. It is also clear that some part of the added de- 
mand was satisfied by giving employment to the unemployed. At 
any rate, since 1961 there has been a sharp reduction in the number 
unemployed and an even sharper decline in the unemployment rate. 

If the trend of mounting pressure on the labor supply stands out 
in bold relief, the consistency of the year-to-year changes among 
measurable elements of demand and supply also appears clearly, 
though perhaps in low relief. For example, relatively large annual 
increases in total demand in 1962, 1964, and 1965 were matched by 
(1) relatively large increases in unsatisfied demand, (2) comparatively 
large additions to the labor supply, and (3) comparatively large re- 
ductions in the ranks of the unemployed. Conversely, when there was 
a slackening in the rate of expansion in employment, as in 1961 and 
1963, there was a substantial slackening or actual reduction in the 

As we shall explain in the next section, the index of help- wanted advertising 
as a measure of unsatisfied demand has special limitations in the Rochester area 
since many of the larger employers by agreement do not place help-wanted 
advertisements in the Rochester newspapers. 
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volume of unsatisfied demand, matched again by a tapering off in 
the rate of expansion of the labor force and in the rate of reduction 
in the number unemployed. 

This gradual tightening of the labor market is confirmed by re- 
lated measures. For example, a rise in average hours worked per 
week in the later stages of a business expansion probably means that 
an ever larger number of employers has resorted to the use of over- 
time hours of work to circumvent labor shortage. The workweek 
has been lengthening since 1961, at a cieeping pace between 1962 and 
1964 but at a quickening pace between 1964 and 1965 (Table 2.11). 

Changes in average hourly earnings are used as a proxy for changes 
in wage rates although changes reflect other factors as well. Average 
hourly earnings since 1960 have also advanced steadily by as much 
as eight to eleven cents each year which represent annual gains of 
3% to 4%. A part of these gains reflects the premium rates for 
additional overtime. On the other hand, the employees may have 
used their improved bargaining position to obtain more generous 
fringe benefits. There are no statistics on this aspect of the terms of 
employment. This sustained rise in average hourly earnings is not 
surprising for a labor market that has been designated by the Bureau 
of Employment Security as one oflow unemployment 14 (unemploy- 
ment of 1.5% to 2.9% of labor force) for 54 of the 72 months be- 
tween January, 1960, and December, 1965. Tne rise in average 
hourly earnings in the neighboring areas of Buffalo and Syracuse 
was not quite as pronounced. This is probably traceable to the higher 
levels of unemployment, although the relative reduction in unem- 
ployment between 1960 and 1965 was much the same in all three 
areas (Table 2.12). 

The bearing of all this on the job vacancy survey is easy tc discern. 
The existence of a tight labor market should result in a relatively 
high vacancy rate and in a higher response rate from employers. 

E. IMPACT OF INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS ON SURVEY 

It is well established that the forces in the market are shaped by 
institutional arrangements. In Rochester a significant role is played 
by the Industrial Management Council (IMC), an employer-sup- 
ported organization. In 1965 the IMC had a membership of 95 

14 This designation is based on unemployment rates that are not seasonally 
adjusted. With this adjustment the rate would probably not have exceeded 2.9% 
in iny month. 
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firms with employment of 1 10,000 — 41% of all employment in 
Monroe County covered by our survey. 

What is relevant to our survey is how the IMC participates in the 
functioning of the labor market. Under its auspices a weekly meeting 
of personnel officers is held for the exchange of information on 
prospective layoffs and hiring needs. Through these weekly meetings 
and the operation of a two-person placement office, the IMC assists 
in the transfer of employees from firms where they are deemed sur- 
plus to firms where they are wanted. This arrangement serves to re- 
duce frictional unemployment (hence the employer cost of unem- 
ployment insurance under a merit system arrangement), as well as 
the number of job vacancies. Its operations and very existence make 
it difficult for the associated members to violate the pledge not to 
pirate one another’s labor — and this in turn tends to reduce the 
number of job vacancies. 

Because of the high respect in which members hold the IMC, they 
look to the IMC for advice on whether to participate in surveys. The 
IMC has had a keen interest in The Conference Board survey from 
its inception and not only advised participation when asked by its 
members but also assisted the survey staff at every turn. This, too, 
made for a high response rate. 

This brief and highly selective review of the economy of the 
Rochester area indicates the presence of certain features that bear on 
the survey results. A larger share of the population looks to manu- 
facturing for its livelihood in this area than in most major metro- 
politan areas of moderate size. Its manufacturing sector, moreover, 
has a higher concentration than ether areas in the production of 
durable goods and is more dependent than most upon the presence 
of a supply of skilled workers. 

Rochester’s manufacturers, moreover, have been expanding their 
employment since 1958. This has not been true of the New England 
and Upper Middle Atlantic regions generally. Its prosperity sustained 
over many years has created labor shortages despite the migration 
of several thousands, mostly nonwhites, and the normal expansion 
of the labor force. Monroe County has been classed as a low-unem- 
ployment labor area by the Bureau of Employment Security in four 
and a half of the past six years. 

The tight labor market, an awakened social concern on the part of 
community leaders, and interested and constructive leadership by 
employer organizations created a favorable climate for The Confer- 
ence Board’s survey of job vacancies. 
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Table 2.1 i Foreign-born, Migrants, and Schooling, 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in New York State, 

April 1, 1960 

PerCent Peuons 25 Years Old and Over 

Migrant* Per Cent 

Per Cent (Person* in School Median Per Cent Com- 



Stondord Metropolian Foreign* SYecrsOfd (14 to 17 School Years pitied 4 Years 

Statistical Arts* born ond Overl Years Oldl Completed of High School 



Rochester 1 * 10.0 9.6 91.3 11.2 43.5 

Albany*$chenedady-Troy. . 67 13.3 90.0 11.0 43.4 

Binghamton 6.2 11.3 90.9 10.9 42.1 

Buffolo 8.8 7.9 90.7 10.5 37.9 

New York City® 17.4 14.4 87.6 10.7 41.2 

Syracuse 6.4 14.3 90.5 11.4 45.3 

Utica* Rome 7.6 11.7 86.7 10.3 38.0 



* Persons who lived in different counties in the U. S. In 1 955 and 1 960. b Unless otherwise Indicated, 
consists of Monroe County, e Restricted to counties In New York Slate. 

Source i 1 960 Cenrui of PapuJafron, Vol. t, Port 34, New York, Toble 32, 



Table 2,2s Nonwhife Population, by Sex, 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in New York State, 
April 1, 1960 



Norwhite Population Nonwhites 

Standard Metropolitan Total as Per Cent 

Stotlstical Areas Male female Total Population ol Total 



Rochester 12,289 12/78 25,067 586,387 4.3 

Afbony-Schenecfody-Troy. 8,351 9,028 17,379 657,503 2.6 

Binghamton 76 3 724 M87 212,661 0.7 

Buffalo 43,868 45,369 89,237 1,306,957 6.8 

New York City*... 595,699 692,179 1,287,878 10,694,633 1 2.0 

Syracuse 7,374 7,358 14/32 563/81 2.6 

Utica-Rome 2,673 2,559 5,232 330/71 1.6 



• Restricted to e^iitlei In New York Stote. 

Sources I960 Census of Population, Vol t, fart 34, New York, Table 20. 



Table 2.3: Labor Force Participation, Unemployment, and Family Income, 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in New York Stote 



Per Cent of Population Aaed 14 & Over 

In lobor force, April 1, I960 Per Cent ol 



■ Male Median 

Moles Female* labor Force Family 

Standard Metropolitan — Unempfoyei Income 

Statistical Areas Totol Nonwhile Total Nonwhite April 1, 1960 1959 



Rochester 78.5 79.4 39.0 49.5 3.9 $7,147 

Afbany-Schenectody-Troy 76.8 75.1 35.6 49.5 5.9 6,095 

Btnghomton 78.9 62.5 38.2 36.1 3.8 6/09 

Buffalo 79.4 75.3 33.3 34.4 6.3 6,455 

New York City* 79.1 78.3 37.9 50.8 4.4 6/48 

Syrocuse 78.4 797 36.2 41.3 5.3 6,405 

Urka-Rome 75.2 69.3 35.8 30.9 6.8 6,022 



■ Restricted to Counties In New York State. 

Sources Cols. 1 through 4: 1 960 Cenrus of fapula Iron, Yoll Port 34, New York, Tables 73, 115, ond 77. 
Col 5t ibid ., Tobies 1 1 5 ond 73. Col 6« (bkt., Toble 76. 
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New York State Deportment of Labor, Division of Employment, Employment Review, February and March, 1965, VoL 1 8, Nos. 2 and 3, Albany, 1 965. 



Table 2,5: Expanding and Declining Industries In Rochester SMSA, 
Change in Employment, 1950-1960 



Rochester Area Industries with 


Expanding Employment 




Average or Higher Rote Be1ow*aveiage Rate 


Declining Employment 



Machinery except 
electrical (27%) 

Electrical machinery, equipment 
& supplies (42%) 

Motor vehicles & 
equipment (60%) 

Food & kindred products (22%) 
Printing, publishing & allied 
products (49%) 

Trucking service & 
warehousing (14%) 
Communications (41%) 

Flnonce, Insurance, and 
real estate (38%) 

Services, Including 
households (36%) 

Business services (55%) 

Privote households (17%) 
Medical and other health 
services (38%) 

Educational services: 

Government (104%) 

Prlvole (91%) 

Other professional & related 
services (43%) 



Agricutlure ( — 30%) 

Forestry & fisheries ( — 11%) 
Mining ( — 13%) 

Furniture, lumber & wood 
products ( — 19%) 

Primary metols ( — 29%) 
Fabricated & not specified 
metols ( — 1%) 

Transportc-Ion equipment ex* 
cept motor vehicle ( — 56%) 
Apparel & other fabricated 
textile products ( — 24%) 
Other nondurable 
goods ( — 38%) 
Transportation ( — 20%) 
Roilroad & roilway expresi 
service (—42%) 

Other transportation ( — 18%) 
Utilities & sonltary 
services ( — 13%) 

Wholesale trade (—2%) 
Retoil trade ( — 1 %) 

Food & dairy products 
stores ( — 13%) 

Eating & drinking 
places (—9%) 

Repoir services ( — 15%) 

Other personol 
services ( — 4%) 
Entertoinment and recreotion 
services { — 4%) 



Construction (8%) 
Manufacturing (10%) 
Textile mill 
products (4%) 
Other durable 
goods (10%) 
Chemical & allied 
products (2%) 
Other retoll 
trade (6%) 

Hotels & lodging 
pfoces (less 
than 0.5%) 

Public administra- 
tion (13%) 



legend! Underscoring indicctes o mo]or industry doisificotion for which two-digit classification! or# also 
shown. Numbers In parentheses ore the per centchonge In employment between I 950 ond 1 960. 
Sources: 1 96 0 Census of Population, Vo 1. 1, Port 34, New York, Tobies 7 5 ond 1 25. 

1950 Census of Population, Vol. 11, Characteristics of the Population, Port 32, New York, 1952, 
Tobl# 35. 



Table 2.6: Manufacturing Employment in New York State 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1958 and 1963 



AH Employers Per Cent Chonge 1958*1963 



1958 1963 Employment Value Added 

New York State 1,915,512 1,849,991 — 3.4 22^8 

Rochester (Monroe County) 104,215 109,346 -f* 4.9 51.7 

AIbony-Scheneclody*Troy 72,359 62,016 —14.3 6.8 

Binghamton 46,618 41,697 —10.6 9.3 

Buffalo 173,874 162,375 — 6.6 20.5 

New York City 1,182,501 1,14 6,676 — 3.0 21.4 

Syrocuse 69,514 65/19 — 5.5 14.3 

Utlco-Rome 40,562 37,934 — 6.5 29.4 



Source: U. Census Bureau, 1963 Census of Manufacturer, Area Series, N#w York, MC 63 {Pj — *33, 
1966, TobEe 2. 



Table 2.7* * Manufacturing Employment, by Industry, 
Rochester Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, - 
1958 and 1963 



AIL EV-f iOYttS 



AIL MANUFACTURING 

OURAUt GOODS 

tumbpf & wood product! 

Fvmifyrp A fU turps, 

HovspboJd fvrr*tvrp 

Stoop, ctoy A pton product! 

Coft(f#u k ptotfk product i 

fobrkofpd mpfot product! 

CvtUry, hortd toots & hordworp 

Strvcturo! mptol products 

Scrpw mathin* products 

Mochjntry, otcopl plpctrkol 

MpfolworVJftfl mochlopry 

Sppclol industry mochirtPry 

Gtnprol iodustrlol fnothinpry 

MrKpnortpovi mochkpry 

CTpctrkof mochkpry 

Ppctroftk cO'^ponpfth 

►sfrvmprifs A rpfotpd products 

NON DU RAIL I GOODS 

food A fcjodrtd products 

Mpol products 

Ooiript 

Conopd A frolpn foods 

lofcpry product! 

IliPfQfPt 

Mf$<plloftpovs foods k klndrpd products 

Apporpt A fltctPd products 

MpfTs A boy*' sviti, toots 

fflppr k effpd products . 

Popprboord eontvlrprt A botp* 

frfoftrf A pub^fo O 

Commprtrol p-Wu>g 

Oitmkot! 4 off td product! 

Rubbpr 4 ptoftk product! fct.t 

Uoihur 4 toother product! 

MrKpHorpcvs moopdoctuHop, \r* cWdW\p ordooxp. . . . 

ADMJNtSTRATlYt 4 AUX8IARY 
(Dvroblp orvd Nooduriblo) 



Nuefcer c* t«r»5M 


ter c«nl 

Cl^ftj# 


1963 


19« 


lit, 359 


1167*7 


4.0 


448 


414 


8.2 


1,106 


1,259 


— 12.2 


284 


630 


—54.9 


t,371 


976 


40.5 


524 


454 


15.4 


4,555 


5,029 


— 9./ 


948 


1,162 


— 18.4 


1,515 


2,172 


—30.2 


749 


430 


74.2 


10,272 


8,892 


155 


4,549 


3,803 


19.6 


1,526 


1,414 


7.9 


888 


921 


— 3.6 


252 


377 


—33.2 


1 5,997 


14,869 


7.6 


1,066 


924 


15.4 


41,591 


39,560 


5.1 


1 2,61 8 


12,945 


— 2 5 


1,238 


1,1 83 


4.6 


MSI 


M39 


-- 6.1 


6,921 


6,598 


4.9 


699 


780 


—10.4 


M>? 


1,619 


—17.4 


497 


533 


— 6 8 


8123 


8,234 


— 13 


6,374 


6,967 


— 1.5 


2,477 


5,312 


— 25.2 


\fi%i 


D 




Si 63 


5,224 


— 0.6 


2,246 


~ 2,517 


—10 8 


1762 


1,204 


463 


2,153 


D 




438 


D 




2712 


3,41 2 


—205 


5,118 


3,405 


50.3 



• Wkin ftp Cn»i r^Mti p o>pprpd ft If 45 ftH S«U ftcNdtf M J*o*rpp Cw*| Ki pSo 

ftp d Um'C iH W»yti|, Pc«l«U, ft#** k» r»#l Ip r#*#<1 ft# 

«ftp*t#» ft (wUf uts lt% pt ftp S*S* t MV*«V'r| *P» 

tetP*«4 ft ftowep Cwut ft 1 M). 

till’d tWnfU>l ftd>CP*M P t fa! tjr uVuft P ) h pSp Am. 

t — *f*v* #i p fitfowij tp. *« tfvh, • %©«*4 n»id ftp d p ptr fl t A or 

Sowtt: Iff I (wii d W u uWu it, Pm »r>% Hi# Tu\, *C4I If)- 511, tpdi 4. 
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Toble 2.9r Employment Chonflej of 400 or More, by Occupation, 
Rochetter SMSA, 1950—1960 





NvW'fcsr ©1 f«rs©*s 


f«r ©f 

I960 


OfCvpotfen Grcvp 




CffrioM 


Professional, fechnkol 6 kindred workers 


.. 10,773 




33.0 


College presidents, professors, 








& Insfrvctors, n.e.e. 






51.5 


Designers 1 draftsmen 


447 




27.3 


Engineers 


2.32S 




423 


tlectrkol 


524 




467 


Indvstrlof 






61.1 


Nvcses, profetslonol 


510 




20.3 


Teochers 






42.4 


Formers & form monogen . . . . . 




776 


— 637 


Formers {owners 6 lenonfsl 




741 


— 62.7 


Monogers, offklols & proprietors, esc. form 




701 


— 5.6 


Monogers, offklols, etc. sotorfed 


7,145 




24.0 


Monvfoctvrlng 






24.3 


Monogen, offtcloH 4 proprietors, rve^ 


self-employed 




3,400 


— 74.1 


tetol trode 




2,1 U 


— 72.4 


food In dolry prodtrek stores 




142 


— 157.1 


CTerkol 4 kindred worken 






20.2 


lookkeepers 4 CosWers 






20.4 


Office mocWne operoton 


707 




54.1 


StenogropMrs, typists 4 secretaries 






257 


Soles workers 


. . 2,475 




15.2 


Newsfcoyt , 






75.1 


Soles*#* 4 soles clerks, s.et 


1,343 




7.4 


Craftsmen, Foremen 4 kindred workers 


150 




t.O 


foremen* n,e*. 


112 




14 4 


Monsrfoctwrlnp 


511 




12.1 


line 4 serrkemen, lelepropfi 4 


telephone repoV 


405 




40.3 


Mod*** 




457 


- 14.1 


Mecfconks 4 repotrmen 


.. 1,005 




12 4 


Mechanics 4 repoVmen, n.e.e. 


.. \fiM 




15.4 


tofon 

(Confimred on Nil pope) 


513 


— 45.7 
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Table 2.9: (Continued) 



OccMpotO* Group 


Number c( f*r*OM 


C^^ji ci 
ftr Cent el 
i 960 




Oeerecie 


Opt r ofivii A kSndrtd work*r» 




7,510 


— 5.3 


DtlJytrymtn A r©vto»m#ft 


41 A 




377 


Prfvolt SovitSotd worktr* 


AAA 




32.1 


Frivol* bovstb&td worktn, n.$x 


840 




37.4 


Ihrfrj ©vl A boby-liHtri 


1 , 01 5 




44.2 


Strvkt wofitri, Mchdirg pfnroft bovitSoJd 


. 7,584 




15.0 


AHtrdonti, ho*pifot« A orhor faitSMioni 


570 




37.3 


Cotmt*r A fovnioin worker* 


557 




0.5 


Form lobor*rs A fortmtn 




477 


— 40.4 


Form tobortn, wog* worVori 




4 6 A 


— 537 


loboren, titctpl form A mint 




577 


— 9.0 


loboren, *,*.< 




93 A 


— 13.0 


Comrmmkotiooj, vti!iti*» A lOpJlory itrvk*. . 




4 A 7 


— 111.9 



lt|ft* 4 < W<«Ui WeS ffcct w»rfl #*• **»ne» In ffcf 

Wui. I iO C*«'wi >ttct*49*k>«, V«tlNn U , K«« Y>^ 1tb*t 111. 
If JO CtArvt »f 7«* *<*. V* I, F»rt N*w To*, Ubh 73. 



Table 2*10: Employment in Manufacturing, by Occupation, 
Rochester SMSA, 1950 and 1960 



Men Wo*e» 

Occe^^O©** rt« I960 K50 1H0 



AX group* Nvmbftf . . . * . 

Ptr t*r 4 

trol«iitoA«t, iKhnkol A kirvdrtd wtrlw . 

M or* gen, ef*c*« 1 i A pt©pfitfc*« 

Cancel A Wrvdrtd worbtn . . «. 

Solti wim 

Oof Hm#A, fortmt* A fcitvdrtd w orltrt 

OptroRrtt A IWfiJ wertin 

Sorrko worittrj . 

I ©boron 

Ocarpotien not rtpocftd 



67,567 


70,316 


27,472 


20,317 


100 


100 


100 


100 


*0.5 


15 A 


27 


3.9 


5.3 


5.5 


0.9 


07 


77 


77 


30.2 


337 


3.2 


5.0 


0.5 


0.9 


307 


282 


7.0 


A3 


37.1 


31.9 


5A.2 


51. A 


2.1 


17 


1.3 


1.4 


3.0 


2 2 


07 


0.4 


0.4 


3.0 


0.4 


20 
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Table 2.11s Hour$ and Earning* in Manufacturing 
Rochester $M$A, 1960*1965 



rfOwM 

y tv Wetted p«f Wr«i Kovr!)r larniftfli 



1960 40.6 $2.4* 

1961 40.} J.J6 

1962 41.2 2.44 

1962 41.2 274 

1964 41.4 2.4} 

1945 42.1 2.94 



Yeriovt of *tit Imptormtnf ttr'm*. 



Toble 2.12: Hours, Earning*, and Unemployment, 
Rochester, Buffalo, ond Syracuse $M$A*s, 1960*1965 



AfM Sv*0'v 

C«J Arto Af*« 





Mia Nvmbm. 194? 


-100 




v|« rrwi < j 

1961 


103.2 


102.6 


102.9 


1942 


, . 107.3 


105.6 


107.1 


1943 


111.3 


109.6 


110.9 


1944 


1 14.9 


111.9 


113.0 


1945 


119.4 


115.6 


117.2 


Attrof* hours work *4 ptr w»l* 


1941 


99.3 


99.1 


100.2 


1942 


101.5 


101.3 


100.7 


1943 


101.5 


102.2 


101.2 


1944 




103-7 


101.2 


1945 


103.7 


1050 


1020 


Un« mptoyfntM roll 1 


1941 


112.5 


130.0 


1 1 27 


1942 


90.4 


104.2 


155 


1943 


90.4 


94.2 


15.5 


1944 


71.9 


74.3 


712 


194} 


42.5 


40.0 


6t.l 



k tv* i*r*H «# e* «*'*'** A »rw**t n*d •*# i5f*uAt«Miip 

lfM 


i tel 





II 




Mi's 


7 A 


4 2 


Syrtbll 


si 


14 


Wti *1 
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Survey Design: Procedures 
and Rationale 



It is commonplace, but nonetheless true, that the design of a sur- 
vey — questions asked, selection of respondents, method of canvass, 
etc— all influence the results. We therefore describe the surve.' plans 
before presenting the survey results in the next chapter. 



A. PRELIMINARY WORK ANO INTERVIEWS 

Our first task was to learn about hiring practices, record keeping, 
and the feasibility of collecting job vacancy data from employers. 
Following this we needed to choose a definition of a job vacancy 
to use in large-scale survey work. After a review of the scanty litera- 
ture available on job vacancies, and after discussions with persons 
who have special knowledge of the labor market and hiring practices, 
we decided to conduct a series of preliminary interviews. We started 
with a list of Conference Board members in the Rochester area and 
requested their cooperation in our study. In addition, we asked busi- 
ness 'eaders in Rochester to recommend a number of firms that 
might be willing to cooperate in our study, in industries not covered 
by Conference Board membership. We sought to obtain a reasonable 
cross-section of industry groups and size of firm. In all, 28 employers 
were contacted. 

A questionnaire was prepared containing 23 broad questions deal- 
ing with hiring practices and channels, record keeping, labor market 
conditions, and the like. We were able to obtain completed interviews 
with 27 firms. In addition, we asked each firm to give us their vacan- 
cies by job title and a number of characteristics of the vacancy as of 
a date convenient to them. The date was usually within one or two 



weeks of the interview. The interviews were conducted during Sep- 
tember and October, 1964.' 



B. APPROACH TO DATA COLLECTION 

Alternative procedures were considered in conducting our explora- 
tory study in Rochester. The first was to set up a reporting system 
and to operate it for a number of surveys, maintaining continuity of 
information collected, definition, etc. The emphasis here would be 
on eliminating the dilficulties encountered in any new reporting sys- 
tem. The second was to vary the questions asked in each survey, in 
order to obtain a greater variety of information. 

We chose the first alternative for a number of reasons. One was to 
obtain cooperation. We decided that quality was a major considera- 
tion and that a high response rate and a high degree of willingness of 
employers to cooperate in our study would provide data of high 
quality. Therefore, we stressed that the data we collected would be 
made available to the community, and especially to the respondents, 
and would be of benefit to them in their recruiting and other labor 
problems. By setting up a data collection system with regular reports 
containing some simple analysis, we hoped to provide a useful service 
to employers and to reciprocate for their cooperation in our survey. 

A second reason for choosing a continuing survey is the educa- 
tional problem in obtaining accurate reports on a new type of infor- 
mation. We found that our respondents were still undergoing a 
learning process in regard to job vacancies during the third survey. 
An important aspect of 8ny job vacancy data is to have consistency 
among employers in the type of information provided. We found 
that three letters, two brief survey reports, and three personal visits 
were necessary to clear up some of the fringe areas of the job va- 
cancy concept. 

A third reason I (he choice of procedure was our interest in 
stability of job vacancy reports. In some early discussions of the 
problem, it was suggested that job vacancies are an elusive factor 
in the labor market. It was feared that the number of vacancies would 
vary erratically from survey to survey and thus not be very reliable 
as indicators of labor demand. By asking the same question of a 

• The results of the interviews were summarised in the paper '.'tilled "Con- 
ceptual and Measurement Problems in fob Vacancies: A Progress Report on 
the NICB Study,” ep. til. 
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panel of firms on three occasions, we obtained data that enabled us 
to examine this problem in detail. 

In the attempt to obtain data of high quality, we conducted an 
advance publicity campaign and attempted to visit and interview 
each employer personally during each survey. We were able to obtain 
the endorsements, for our surveys, of the Industrial Management 
Council of Rochester and the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
which were very helpful. Many employers in the area look to these 
organizations for advice on whether or not to participate in surveys. 
We also addressed meetings of the Chamber of Commerce and con* 
ferred regularly with officials of both organizations. The Times- 
Vnici, a Rochester newspaper, published articles about our study 
which b'.lped us to obtain cooperation. 

The difficulties we anticipated in explaining the rather difficult 
concept of a job vacancy led us to decide to collect all data by per- 
sonal interview. We sent letters to all employers in the sample before 
each survey, asking for assistance and outlining the data to be col- 
lected. Then, in all but a very few cases, an interviewer visited the 
employer and transcribed the desired information on the spot. 



C. THE DEFINITION CHOSEN FOR THE NIC8 SURVEY 

We sought to construct a definition of a job vacancy that would 
serve two functions: (I) to provide useful information for the pur- 
poses of labor market analysis, planning manpower programs, and 
placement activities; and (2) to make job vacancy information rela- 
tively easy to collect. We wanted a definition that would be readily 
understandable by employers, would not require extensive or expen- 
sive data collection procedures either on their part or on ours, and 
would, in short, make it possible to collect accurate information at 
reasonable cost. 

The definition we chose and used in the three principal NICB sur- 
veys, in February, May, and August, 1965, was the outcome of both 
a priori and empirical considerations. First of all, we studied the 
definitions that had been used in the few job vacancy surveys previ- 
ously conducted in the United States, and also the definitions used 
in the collection of job v acancy statistics in sev eral European coun- 
tries. Secondly, w e examined the problem of constructing a definition 
that would parallel the definition of unemployment used by the U. S. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1 The third step was the series of inter- 
views of 27 employers in the Rochester area, conducted during Sep- 
tember and October, 1964. In these interviews we used a very broad 
definition of job vacancies, classifying openings by several criteria, 
in order to determine the relative importance of various categories, 
and thus be able to arrive at a working definition that would be useful 
in our main surveys. 

The definition finally selected was included in the letter sent to 
firms to be interviewed in the August survey. It was formulated as 
follows: “For the purposes of this survey, job vacancies are unfilled 
job openings, present and anticipated, for which you are acth-ely 
recruiting employees from outside your organization, as of August 13. 
They include full-time, part-time, permanent, and temporary job 
openings.” 

Further explanation, or elaboration of the definition, is contained 
in the following statement, taken from instructions for the August 
survey. “Basically we ask you to list all openings for which you were 
trying to hire workers on August 13. Hiring can be for workers that 
start immediately or at some future (specified) time. The criterion is 
whether or not you wished to come to an agreement with prospective 
workers on August 13. If so, the openings should be included in this 
report; otherwise not. Please exclude the following: jobs for which 
you have already hired workers to begin at a later date; that is, an 
agreement has been reached to hire a person but he has not yet 
reported for work.” 

The definition can be clarified by examining certain key words. 
"Actively recruiting employees” indicates that some effort or action 
on the part of the employer was necessary. "From outside your 
organization” is of course designed to exclude positions that will 
normally be filled by transfers within the organization. The definition 
includes jobs that will last for only a short period as well as perma- 
nent jobs, and covers those that will employ workers for only a few 
hours a week as well as those that will provide employment on a full- 
time basis. The words "present and anticipated” indicate that workers 
who will begin to work only at a future date are to be reported. The 
word “unfilled” was designed to eliminate those positions for which 
workers had already been hired; this qualifying adjective is really 
redundant since the same meaning shouia be conveyed by the words 
"actively recruiting.” However, we experienced some difficulty on 

1 An unpublished memorandum prepared by Irvin Winteafd of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was very helpful in this stage of the work. 
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this point despite the repetition of the idea in two places in the defi- 
nition. It is important to note that we did not exclude job openings 
which were actually occupied on the survey rcfeiencc date, in the 
sense that a worker was performing the functions for which a new 
employee was sought. 



D. QUESTIONS ASKED IN THE SURVEYS 

Each employer was asked, as of the reference date, the number of 
his employees, the number of vacancies for each job title for which 
he was seeking workers, his preference as to the sex of the prospective 
worker, the minimum acceptable education level, the minimum pe- 
riod of related experience acceptable, and the earliest starting date 
on which a new employee could begin work. The reporting form 
covering this material is shown in Appendix B, together with in- 
structions for completion of the form. 

Wc decided to adjust the questions asked, the reporting form, and 
the concept of labor demand to the Rochester labor market. We did 
not, we feel, produce a result that is widely different from one that 
would be appropriate in other labor market areas. While we do not 
suggest that our survey could be applied directly on a nationwide 
basis, we feel that the necessary changes would be slight. 

It is of course impossible to obtain all the desirable information 
in a single survey. Reporting is quite difficult for many employers, 
and we did not wish to burden them unduly, or to risk a large number 
of refusals. Therefore we attempted to choose those pieces of infor- 
mation that seemed relevant to the Rochester market and to exclude 
those that seemed unimportant. For example, we did not collect 
information on laid-off workers, nor did we classify vacancies by 
how long the job would last (temporary or permanent positions). 
Both layoffs and temporary jobs appeared to be unimportant in 
Rochester, based on our preliminary interviews. 



t SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE FOR TH r FEBRUARY, 
MAY, AND AUGUST SURVEY* 

The NICB surveys cover employers in ah industry divisions except 
agriculture ar-d private households. The most complete list of en* 
ployers to which we could retdily gain access was that of the New 
York State Division of Employment, covering those subject to the 
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unemployment insurance law. The Division of Employment kindly 
agreed to select a sample, designed by us, from a list of these em- 
ployers. 

From their records we obtained a sample of some 350 employers, 
stratified by industry division and size of firm. In order to make our 
coverage as complete as possible, we prepared a list of employers 
from industry branches not covered by the Division of Employment 
records, including government, fraternal, religious, and nonprofit 
organizations, as well as independent professionals and other very 
small employers. A supplementary sample of about 50 employers 
was drawn from this second list, making a total sample of more 
than 400 employers. 

Every employer with 250 or more employees was included in the 
sample. These employers accounted for more than 60% of total 
employment (excluding agriculture and private households) in Mon- 
roe County. 

The sample was supp'emented, after the February survey, from a 
special list of new companies which we also obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Employment. About 15 employers were added to the sample 
for the May and August surveys. A detailed description of the sample 
selection is included in Appendix C of this report. 



F. PRETEST, QUALITY CHECK, AND MAJOR SURVEYS 

In January, 1965, we visited about 40 small and medium-sized 
employers, each with fewer than 250 employees. Six employees of 
The Conference Board and eight employees of Bernardine Slade 
Market Research, Inc. conducted the pretest. (The same persons 
carried out the three full-scale surveys.) The instructions and report- 
ing forms were those designed fofthe February survey. The pretest 
was prepared to achieve two goals: to test the instructions, reporting 
forms, and interviewing techniques; and to train the interviewers. 

Immediately after the pretest, we conducted a quality dieck with 
14 of the 40 employers. The quality check involved careful question- 
ing to determine the accuracy of the vacancy and employment infor- 
mation previously obtained. Some variation in the characteristics of 
job vacancies was found, but in no case was the number of persons 
sought changed. That is, in a few cases the education or schooling 
requirement was stated somewhat differently during the quality check, 
which may have been the result of slight variation in the method of 
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questioning. However, there was no uncertainty on the part of the 
employers about the existence of a job vacancy. 

No major defect in the survey design was revealed by the quality 
check. Also, no significant difficulties were uncovered in our survey 
procedures, instiuctions, reporting forms, or interviewing techniques 
during the pretest. Therefore, we made no major adjustments pre- 
ceding the first full survey in February. The employers in the pretest 
were a separate sample, and therefore were not included in the 
regular surveys. 

The February survey was conducted in the second two weeks of 
the month. In this, as in the two following surveys, more than 99% 
of all employers contacted cooperated fully. The only important diffi- 
culty appeared in the sample coverage. The principal list from which 
our sample was drawn, those firms liable to New York Stah* Unem- 
ployment Insurance, was somewhat out-of-date, covering employers 
who reported as of June 30, 1964. In the intervening seven and one 
half months, many small employers had gone out of business. We 
suspected that a corresponding group of small businesses had been 
established during that period. We therefore decided to supplement 
the sample, as described above in section E, for the two following 
surveys. 

In analyzing the February data we discovered a large number of 
vacancies with future starting dates. The majority of these were in 
education, representing demand for teachers for the beginning of 
the new school year September, 1965. In addition, however, a 
number of vacancies with future starting dates was found in con- 
struction, public utlities, and other industry divisions. 

The May survey was completed in about 10 days. The reporting 
procedure worked smcx^hly, as before, and many respondents had 
prepared data in advance; we believe this practice resulted in more 
accurate data than would have been obtained by relying on recall 
during the interview. One feature was added to the May survey. 
For every vacancy with a future starting date, we asked the reason 
that the person would oegin work only at a later date, rather than 
immediately. The number of vacancies with future starting dates, 
however, was much smaller in the May survey than in the February 
survey. The principal cause for this is the seasonality of hiring in 
certain industries; this is discussed in Chapter 4 . 

The August survey was completed in less time than cither of the 
tw o preceding surveys, despite the inclusion of a rather difficult ques- 
tion about the length of time that vacancies had been in existence. 
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We asked respondents to tell us, for each vacancy repoj ted in August, 
whether or not the vacancy had been open continuously since May. 
If the answer was yes, we then asked if that same vacancy had been 
open continuously since February. The interviewer had the February 
and May schedules for firms that had reported vacancies in May, or 
in February, and sought to match the May and February reports 
with the response to the question about duration. This matching 
procedure resulted in some corrections of the May and February 
survey forms and interviewers also gained some further insight into 
recruiting practices. This topic is also discussed in Chapter 4. 

The data were coded and grouped according to the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
The titles used in this and our other publications are taken from 
those classification schemes. 



G. PUBLICATIONS AND PLANS FOR FUTURE WORK 

Four brief reports on the results of our study have already been 
published. The first of these is the paper entitled “Conceptual and 
Measurement Problems in Job Vacancies: A Progress Report on the 
NICB Study,” mentioned earlier in this chapter. This paper covered 
principally the results of the preliminary interviews in September and 
October, 1964. The three major surveys of job vacancies were each 
reported in an article in The Conference Board Record. The first 
survey, as of February 12, 1965, was discussed in “Can You Measure 
Job Vacancies?” in the May, 1965 Record. The second survey, as of 
May 14, was summarized in “More on Measuring Job Vacancies,” 
in the September, J965, Record . The third survey, as of August 13, 
was described in “Measuring Job Vacancies: The Third Survey,” in 
the November, 1965, Record. Each of these articles contained a num- 
ber of statistical tables and some preliminary analysis of the data. 
Advance copies of the article were sent to all employers who partici- 
pated in the surveys. 

A discussion of some of the problems encountered in collecting 
data on job vacancies was presented as part of a panel on “Job 
Vacancy Measures and Other New Developments in Labor Market 
Data,” published by the American Statistical Association in their 
1965 Proceedings of the Business and Economic Statistics Section. 
Our conclusions on survey feasibility and prospective uses of job 
vacancy statistics were presented in testimony before the Subcom- 
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mittce on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee, 
U. S. Congress, and published in Job Vccancy Statistics, Hearings, 
pp. 120-167. Finally, a summary of the entire study appeared in (he 
September, 1966, Record , entitled ‘The N1CB Job Vacancy Study,” 
The present report represents the completion of the first phase of 
The Conference Board’s study, concerned with the feasibility of 
collecting job vacancy statistics. The data presented in the text tables 
and in the basic data tables in Appendix D have been extensively 
revised from those published in earlier reports. A large number of 
corrections of the survey data were made. However, the corrections 
have not been such as to affect the conclusions that one would draw 
from the data. We are now turning our attention to more detailed 
analyses of certain aspects of job vacancy statistics. This new work 
will be designed to determine what can be learned from job vacancy 
statistics and how they can be incorporated into the body of infor- 
mation on the labor market. Wc are concentrating on four areas of 
research: (1) certain statistical properties of job vacancy statistics, 
particularly the variability over time in the reports of individual 
employers; (2) factors related to the occurrence of job vacancy sta- 
tistics in the firm, particularly labor turnover, growth of the firm, and 
wage levels; (3) the hiring decision, and in particular the cost of 
hiring a worker, based on the experience of certain employers in the 
Rochester area; (4) to what extent the stock of unemployed in the 
Rochester area have the qualifications required by the employers 
reporting job vacancies. Here we shall be comparing distributions of 
job vacancies by job requirements with distributions of unemployed 
by their qualifications. 



4 . 

Summary of Survey Results 



The purpose of the NICB study was to test the feasibility of collect* 
ing job vacancy information. We present a few results of our survey 
to illustrate the type of data that can be collected. Appendix D con- 
tains more than 80 tables classifying the survey data. In this chapter, 
however, an exhaustive analysis of the data is not attempted. Rather, 
we mention a few highlights and discuss some special problems in 
more detail. Since our surveys were confined to one labor market 
(and, as described in Chapter 2, a rather special labor market), the 
specific figures or ratios are unlikely to be applicable to the country 
as a whole, or even to the upper New York State region. 



A. PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 

The principal dimensions of the three surveys taken in Monroe 
County are shown in Table 4.1. About 400 employers were inter- 
viewed on each occasion, and the e r dmated number of job vacancies 
was about 8,000. The vacancy rate, defined as the number of vacan- 

Table 4.1: Summary Results 
of NICB Surveys 



February 12 May U Auguit 13 



All employer!* (number Interviewed). . 

Total vacandei (V) 

Total employment (E| 

Vacancy rate (V a» per cent uf E + V) 
Employer* In atl three survey! 

(number Interviewed) 

Total vocanclei 

Total employment 

Vacancy rate 



399 


410 


405 


7,947 


8 776 


8,568 


255,206 


268,892 


278,683 


3.0 2% 


3.16% 


2.98% 


393 


393 


393 


7,947 


8,452 


8,163 


253,964 


265,393 


276,594 


3.13% 


3.18% 


2.95% 



• Exclude* agriculture and private houiehotd*. 
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